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LYDEKKER'S GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF 
MAMMALS. 

A Geographical History of Mammals. By R. Lydekker, 
B.a!, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., &c. Cambridge Geographical 
Series. Pp. xii + 400. (Cambridge : University Press, 
1896.) 

HERE can be no doubt about Mr. Lydekker’s 
qualifications to enter on the field of geographical 
distribution. The author of the excellent treatise on 
mammals in the “ Royal Natural Plistory,” after serving 
an apprenticeship on the Indian Geological Survey, has 
arranged and catalogued the splendid series of remains 
of extinct mammals in the British Museum. Alone of 
European palaeontologists, he has likewise visited the 
rich collections recently amassed in the museums of 
Buenos Ayres and La Plata. He has thus the advantage, 
not possessed by any previous writer on the subject, of 
a more intimate acquaintance with the past history of 
mammals than perhaps any other living naturalist has 
been able to accumulate, and on the present occasion has 
made good use of it. 

In the main outlines of his scheme of geographical 
regions, as propounded in the introductory chapter of the 
present work, Mr. Lydekker follows generally the well- 
known arrangement of Sclater and Wallace ; but, as we 
shall presently show, deviates from their views in several 
important particulars. As to the correctness of the 
primary division of the earth’s surface into “ Notogtea,” 
“ Neogaea,” and “ Arctogtea,” all authorities, we believe, 
whose opinions are worthy of consideration, are now 
nearly in accord. This arrangement was first proposed 
by Mr. Sclater in 1858, in one of the “ Manchester 
Science Lectures,” though other titles were then given to 
the two last-named divisions. In 1890, Dr. Blanford 
adopted the same primary areas with slight alterations 
in the names. The “anonymous writer” in Natural 
Science , who, in 1893, assigned the names “Notogrea,” 
“ Neogsea,” and “Arctogaea” to these three divisions, 
we take to have been Mr. Sclater himself, or some one 
inspired by him. At any rate, these are the terms 
adopted by Mr. W. L. Sclater in his articles on the 
“ Geography of Mammals,” lately published in the 
Geographical Journal; and we agree with Mr. Lydekker 
in regarding them as the simplest and best-selected 
names yet proposed. But, having proceeded thus far, we 
have only arrived at the front of our difficulties. 

“ Arctogaea ” embracing the whole land-surface of the 
world except Australia ( Notogaa ), and South and Central 
America ( Neogcea ), requires subdivision. Messrs. Sclater 
and Wallace have proposed to effect this in the most 
simple and natural way, by making four “ regions * out of 
“Arctogaea”—namely, the Ethiopian, Oriental, Pate- 
arctic and Nearctic, and thus to recognise six primary 
zoological regions. They admit, of course, that these six 
regions are not of .exactly equal value. But in such a 
matter, as in all other classifications, convenience should 
be consulted to a certain extent, and the “ six regions ” 
are very convenient, being readily defined and easily 
recognisable, and are much more in accordance with facts 
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than any other regions that have yet been suggested. 
Mr. Wallace has set all this fully forth in an address to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, which was published 
in this journal in April 1894. 1 We regret to observe that 
Mr. Lydekker scoffs at this excellent and well-reasoned 
article, and speaks of it as an attempt to “ bolster up ” a 
lost cause. Yet he continually refers to Mr. Wallace’s 
writings throughout his work, and acknowledges his 
eminence as an authority on geographical distribution. 

Mr. Lydekker summarises his objections to the “ six 
regions ” of Sclater and Wallace as follows :— 

“It has the serious drawback that it gives no greater 
rank to Australasia and South America than to the other 
divisions ; whilst the remarkable difference between the 
faunas of Africa and Madagascar is overlooked. Further, 
the northern parts of America are widely separated from 
those of Europe and Asia, to which they are faunistically 
allied.” 

Mr. Lydekker proposes the following modified scheme 
to meet the defects thus specified. 

I. Notogtvic realm (1) Australian region. 

(2) Polynesian region. 

(3) Hawaian region. 

(4) Austro-Malayan region. 

II. Neogseic realm Neotropical region. 

III. Arctogteic realm (1) Malagasy region. 

(2) Ethiopian region. 

(3) Oriental region. 

(4) Holarctic region. 

(5) Sonoran region. 

We venture to assert that these suggested modifications 
only lead Mr. Lydekker into further difficulties. 

In the first place, realm is only region “ writ short,” 
and is hardly sufficiently distinct to be used in a different 
sense. Why not say simply “Notogaea,” “Neogaea,” 
and “Arctogaea”—three orthographically constructed 
compounds, of which the meaning is patent to all ac¬ 
quainted with the subject ? Again, the so-called 
“ Polynesian region ” is a mere appendage of the Austra¬ 
lian region. As Mr. Lydekker well says, it is “ character¬ 
ised by the general absence of non-flying mammals.” 
But the birds—the next important group—are mostly 
Australian in character, though a few genera are autoch¬ 
thonous. The Moas (JDinornithida) which, until lately, 
played such an important rdle in it, are certainly as nearly 
related to the Cassowaries as to any other group. Lories 
(a specially' characteristic Australian type) are scattered 
over it. In fact, Polynesia can only be properly placed 
as one of the sub-regions of the Australian region. 

Much the same may be said of Mr. Lydekker’s 
“ Hawaian region.” The only mammal of the Sandwich 
Islands is a bat. The land-birds are certainly very 
peculiar, and mostly restricted to the group. It is, as yet, 
not ascertained to what outside forms they are most 
nearly related; it is quite certain, however, they have 
nothing to do with America. But to rank the Hawaian 
Islands as constituting a division equal in value to the 
Ethiopian region is simply impossible. The alleged 
inequality of Sclater and Wallace’s six regions is a trifle 
compared with this feat of Mr. Lydekker. The best place 
for the so-called “ Hawaian region,” so far as out- 
present knowledge goes, is within the boundaries of the 
Australian. 

1 See “ What are Zoological Regions?’ (Is ature, vo . xlix. p. 6n). 
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Again, the “ Austro-Malayan region 8 of Mr. Lydekker 
is merely a border-land between the Australian and 
Oriental regions, and has no sort of claim to the rank 
here assigned to it. It has few, if any, indigenous types of 
mammals, and cannot for a moment be put on a par, 
as it is in Mr. Lydekker’s scheme, with the Ethiopian 
region, which has numerous families, both of mammals 
and birds, restricted to its area. Mr. Lydekker’s “Austro- 
Malayan region,” except Celebes—which is certainly a 
difficult subject—may be safely annexed to the Australian 
region. Celebes has been also referred there by Mr. 
Wallace, but on the whole we opine that it would be 
better placed as a distinct sub-region of the Oriental 
region. 

We now come to Mr. Lydekker’s “ Arctogteic realm,” 
or “ Arctogsea,” as we prefer to call it. This is divided 
by Mr. Lydekker into five regions, as shown above. As 
regards the separation of Madagascar and its islands 
from the Ethiopian region, under the name of the 
“ Malagasy region,” there is much to i be said in its 
favour, and we do not deny that our author has some 
good grounds to go upon. It is obvious that the mammal 
fauna of Madagascar, as well shown by Mr. Lydekker 
(see p. 215 of his work), is one of the most extraordinary 
on the world’s surface—not only for what it has, but still 
more, perhaps, for what it has not. We can, therefore, 
offer no serious objection to Dr. Blanford’s proposal 
(accepted by Mr. Lydekker) to raise the rank of 
Madagascar from that of a sub-region (as it has been 
treated by Messrs. Sclater and Wallace) to that of a full¬ 
blown region. 

Mr. Lydekker’s Ethiopian and Oriental regions 
remain much the same as Mr. Wallace’s ; but as regards 
the next two—the Holarctic and the Sonoran, there is a 
wide difference. Mr. Lydekker, misled by Dr. Merriam 
and other American writers, who take a narrow view of 
the subject, proposes to annex the northern part of 
America to the northern part of the Old World, calling 
it altogether Holarctic ; while the more southern part of 
North America, down to the boundaries of the Neo¬ 
tropical region, is denominated “Sonoran.” To assent 
to this proceeding, however, would only involve us in 
further difficulties. Most of the “Sonoran” mammals 
penetrate far into the north, outside its supposed limits. 
On examining the list of the Sonoran types (p. 379) and 
that of the “Western Division of the Holarctic region ” 
(p. 344), we shall find them meagre indeed, and quite 
insufficient to support a distinction between two regions. 
The polar area may, in fact, be safely regarded as border¬ 
land between the Pakearctic and Nearctic regions. It 
must be recollected that Northern America was, in com¬ 
paratively recent days, covered by the polar ice-sheet even 
much more extensive than that of Northern Europe. This 
destroyed nearly all animal life, and drove most of the 
remainder into Mr. Lydekker’s “Sonoran region.” On 
the disappearance of the ice-sheet the northern land was 
naturally repeopled from the adjacent part of Asia 
across Behring’s Straits, as well as from the Sonoran 
region. Hence, no doubt, came such characteristic 
Palsearctic forms as the sheep, the bison, the mountain- 
goat, and the stag into North America. Of these, how¬ 
ever, all but the mountain-goat have penetrated into the 
Sonoran region, and we have some doubts whether 
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Haploceros is not likewise to be met with within its sup¬ 
posed boundaries. 

Another serious objection to the “Holarctic region” is 
that, as regards birds at least, by adopting it we shall mix 
up some of the most characteristic forms of the New World 
in the same primary division as those of the Old World. 
Take, for example, the humming-birds—a most eminently 
typical group of the New World. Humming-birds range 
all over Canada in the summer, and on the west of the 
continent pass up to Alaska. Following Mr. Lydekker’s 
scheme, we should have to place the Trochilidae in the 
“ Holarctic list.” The same would be the case with the 
Mniotiltine warblers (Mniotiltidee), the greenlets (Vire- 
onidm), the hang-nests (, Icterida), and other forms which 
are absolutely restricted to America, and utterly foreign 
to the Old World ( Palceogean ) avifauna. 

On the whole, therefore, we cannot doubt that Mr. 
Lydekker would have been more prudent to stick to the 
old-fashioned “ six regions.” Even had he not quite 
agreed to them, he might have sheltered himself under 
Mr. Wallace’s authority,and safely followed his leadership. 

In his intimate acquaintance with fossil mammals, Mr. 
Lydekker had, as we have already stated, a great 
advantage over his fellow-workers in the same field, and 
one of which he has not failed to make good use in some 
of his arguments. This branch of the subject is certainly 
much more completely discussed in the “ Geographical 
History of Mammals” than in any other work of the 
same character, and we are duly grateful to the author 
for the many novel facts he has thus set before us. At 
the same time it should be recollected that, while we 
are pretty well acquainted with the present mammal- 
fauna of the earth and the facts of its distribution, we 
know comparatively little about the past. The “im¬ 
perfection of the geological record” should be always in 
our minds when arguments are used taken from the little 
that is yet known of the ranges of extinct mammals, our 
notions of which may in many cases come to be seriously 
modified by discoveries yet to be made. 

On the whole, however, we must allow that Mr. 
Lydekker’s volume forms a valuable contribution to the 
“ Cambridge Geographical Series,” and that the general 
editor has done wisely in securing such a well-written 
essay on this branch of his subject from a palaeontological 
point of view. Although we notice a few typographical 
errors, the volume is well printed, and excellently illus¬ 
trated by numerous process-blocks introduced into the 
text, and by a chart of the zoological regions. Altogether 
it contains a large mass of information reduced into a 
small compass, and will meet, we are sure, with generous 
appreciation from all students of distribution. 


THE RATIONAL STUDY OF PLANT- 
DISTRIBUTION. 

Lehrbuch der Okologischen Pflansengeografthie eine 
einfiihrung in die kenntniss der Pflansenruereine. Von 
Dr. Eugen Warming. Deutsche Ausgabe von Dr. E. 
Knoblauch. (Berlin : Gebriider Borntraeger, 1896.) 

N account of the principles underlying the facts of 
the geographical distribution of plants has long 
been a desideratum. Although various persons have 
written on the subject, they have not, for the most part. 
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